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but I am compelled to de'ny myself (his pleasure 
for want of time. One of the most charming 
Art centred here to which I hare been so fortu- 
nate as to be admitted, is the elegant salon of 
L€on Escudier, the distinguished author and mu- 
sical critic. Here assemble ail of the artists, 
amateurs', and litterateurs, from the "patronne 
de Paris "— Adelina Patti's latest pet name — 
down, or up, as one may esteem it, to the last 
American musical prodigy, Mile. Philomena. 
Madame Simons-Muzio is also a frequenter of 
these agreeable soirdes. Listening to her sing- 
ing there .a N few evenings ago, I thought her voice 
had giined mmh in sweetness since I last heard 
her at the memorable farewell concerts of Mr. 
Gottschalk two years ago. Another charming 
young artist whom America should be proud to 
claim, is Teresa Carreno. .Although almost a 
child, in years she divides the honors of the even- 
ings with older and more/vorid-famed artists. A 
year in France has done much to perfect her 
great musical talent. Her strength, always re- 
markable, is now really prodigious, but the im- 
provement I was bast pleased to see, is more ex- 
pressiveness, an inlusion of more sentiment into 
her playing. Now she has more of the true pas- 
sion ot Music, so that th3 tones seem to glow with 
inspiration and poetical feeling. While listening 
to her music, and watching the varying expres- 
sicfa of her sweet, thoughtful face, made still more 
pensive by the shade of her deep mourning robes, 
1 could not but anticipate the bright future that 
lay before her. Her art seemed to be already 
ach'eved, and her laurels w'rll-nigh won. Her 
personal loveliness, which is of a most exalted 
ideal type, quite inflames the hearts of the sus- 
ceptible Pariiians, and consequently the musical 
journals here bestow upon her' the most extrava- 
gant praise. She has given one concert since I 
have been here, at the Salle Erard, and another 
is advertised for the 4th of May. 
. There is associated with Mile. Carreno's con- 
certs, a young Cuban pianist, M. Cervantes, who 
has sometimes, and, in some places, received. in- 
structions from Mr. Gottschalk. He came here 
about a year ago, entered the Conservatoire, and 
alter six months study bore off the first prize. 
His style is exceedingly brilliant, and his present 
attainments very remarkable for a young man of 
nineteen. He is to play a duet of Letebure Wely's 
with Mile. Carreno at her concert next Saturday. 

Last night at Madame t)olmache*s, another 
we'.l known Art centre in Paris, I met two young 
Hungarian pianists, brothers, about fifteen and 
sixteen years 'old, who played some very fine 
duets. They have been here but a short time, 
and have given only one concert as yet, but are 
vory much to mode in society. Their "forte" is 
1n Hungarian melodies arranged for them as 
duets by their father. During the evening Mile. 
Laure Colmuqhe, a devotee to the classics, play- 
ed -the favorite Andante from the first Sonata of 
Beethoven, and also a Scherzo ol Scarlatti, quaint 
as only music of the olden times can be, devoid 
of melody, but full of flying skips, and wonderful 
chords, the tempo amazingly lively, and the in- 
■ terest centering entirely in the mechanical preci- 
sion ot its execution. 

Of conceits in-Paris there is no end. One of 
the places where 1 have found some of the most 



delicious and informing music is at the Cirque 
Napoleon,, where the famous orchestral concerts 
are given under the direction of that veteran con- 
ductor Pasdeloup. Last week I heard there the 
ever charming A minor Symphony of divine 
Mendelssohn, known in America as the "Scotch " 
Symphony— a name quite ignored by French ar- 
tists — also a Serenade of Beethoven for violin, 
violoncello, and alto, the overture No. 3 to Leo- 
nora, and the lovely overture to Lurline. 

Another concert of scarce less celebrity was 
given at the Athent'e early last April, by Camille 
Saint-Saens, to introduce the Choral Fafitasie of 
Beethoven. Some French artists who accompa- 
nied me had rromised me a great suiprise, but 
they were surprised and almost incredulous, wlen 
1 assured them that Ihis Fantasie which was now 
performed in Pans for the first time, I had hoard 
previously in New York. This artist— M. Saint- 
Sasns — whose fame has crossed the Atlantic, 
somewhat disappointed me, knowing that he was 
a favorite pupil of Professor Stamaty, and only 
second to Mr.. Gottschalk in this great Master's 
affections, I expected to have found in him more 
of the passion and musical inspiration that char- 
acterize our great pianist. His style is very 
quiet, and it is the boast of his friends that he in- 
terprets the great Masters literally and naturally, 
not endeavoring to aggrandize himself by any su- 
perfluous display. To me he appeared, cold as 
well as quiet, and singularly wanting in musical 
magnetism, mars alars—Ujoue du Beethoven ga 
svffit. " 

Of the opera I have .much to tell, if time and 
space permitted. At the Ope'ra Comique I have 
heard Thomas' new opera " Mignon," the music 
of which I found, though light, very charminsr. 
Aux Italiens, I was present at Fraschini's trium- 
phal renlrie after his return from Madrid, and 
although he is considered as somewhat passe", 
still to me he is the most agreeable tenor that I 
have heard in Paris. At the same house I have 
been transported by the divine notes of the ador- 
able Patti, arid at the opera, for we Parisians do 
not speak of it as the Grand Opera, I have heard 
the much discussed, much traduced, but to my 
belief, immortal opera, "Don Carlos." Far from 
being a fiasco, as the London Orchestra triumph- 
antly announced it, it has reached, its twentieth 
representation, always to crowded houses, and is 
steadily increasing in popular favor. For myselt, 
far from thinking it dull, I found it really enjoya- 
ble, and some portions truly grand. 

But, I suppose, you are wondering how I can 
refrain from mentioning the -great, all-absorbing 
point of interest, the Exhibition. It is not that I 
am unfamiliar wi;h "L'Exposition." I was. pres- 
ent at the inauguration, and had the enjoyment 
Of running from gallery to gallery for three hours 
in pursuit of the receding vision of the Emperor 
and Empress. But although my efforts were 
crowned with success, in one of my recent visits 
I found a more transcendent felicity. What think 
you it was f Ah I it is too good to tell. In the 
department allotted to FAmerique, surrounded-by 
various uninteresting specimens of American ge- 
nius, stands upon an estrade a group of instru- 
ments, perfect as any upon which the angels 
play. This estrade is encircled by a cordon de 
velours, and above it is emblazoned in golden 



chirography a name powerful and familiar to all 
music lovers. You who know my enthusiasm for 
the Chickering pianos, may imagine my ecstacy 
at beholding their radiant presence here, iu great 
centre of bad pianos. Thi3 would seem sufficient 
happiness, but what was my rapture at meeting 
here a greater than the Emperor of the French : 
"Mr. Wehli, "New York's favorite artist, and my 
especial delight. To attempt to describe what or 
how he played would be quite Impossible, all I 
remember is- that he transportsd me to the heaven 
of heavens, and that I returned home at nightfall 
in £Be most perfect state of intoxication. Since 
then I have heard several artists perform upon 
them: one pian'st with an unpronouncable name, 
and the reputation of being pianist to the King of 
Portugal, is engaged, 1 believe, by Mr. Chicker- 
ing for the season. I have also heard upon these 
pianos some admirable playing from Joseph Poz- 
nanski, who is one of the guardian divinities of 
the place. It seems as if only one thing is want-" 
ing to crown the Exhibition with consummate 
glory, and that is the presence ot Art's divjuest 
exponent, our artist par, excellence, Moreau Gott- 
schalk. Every where I hear the desire expressed 
that he should be present, and Leon Escudier, 
and my dear old Master, almost rend their locks 
at his absence. Yesterday I obtained Mr. Gotts- 
cbalk's address from Mr, Chickering, tor Mons. 
Stamaty, who is determined to write and use his 
paternal authority to induce him to come to 
Paris. Here I must close my letter, leaving a 
thousand things unsaid. Should you be so gen- 
erous as to send me my dear old favorite, the 
Art Journal, it may inspire me to write a better 

letter. 

Toute a vous d'amitie, 

Cecilia. 



SCRAPS. 



The key to success is, C-sbarp. 
The key to misfortune is, 3 -flat. 

Sailors, though not generally a musical class of 
men, are always able to sound the correctly. 

A yankee former is endeavoring to discover a 
plan to extract the beats from musical composi- 
tions. He states that they are worth trying for, 
as in some cases it only tabes two io JUl a measure. 

The largest audience that ever greeted "L'Atri- 
caine" was the late Radical Convention at Phila- 
delphia. 

When composers wish to tie notes Co they use 
the common chord ? 

Why is there no occasion for a flute-player to 
go to Germany for his health ? 
. Because hp can stay at home and breathe a 
German air. 

" How well he plays, for one so young I" said 
Mrs. Partington, as the organ-boy performed with 
a monkey near the door; "and how nuch hi3 
little brother looks like him, to be sure ! " 

What tune would a person whistle who had 
been stealing milk f 

" Robin Adair, " eh 1 (Robbin' a dairy I! ) 

Which is the easier to spell— fiddle-de dee or 
tlddle-de-dura? 
The former, because it is spelt with more e's. 



